IMPRESARIO

emerged from the hospital some weeks later, he found that his
prestige with the company had risen perceptibly.

But on that night we were not thinking of Paul's prestige. We
got a doctor who tied him up and carried him off to the hospital.
And then began the real work of the night.

I wanted no scandal, no investigation, no police probing for
Paul's assailant. The Ballet was too new in America to stand up
under such a sensation. If the news leaked out it might mean the
end of the tour, perhaps the end of Ballet for years to come.

After the ambulance had left, I went back to my suite and sat
down at the piano. I sat there, picking out "Liebestraum" with
one finger, calling "Come in" as one visitor after another knocked
at my door. It was only after the long night was over that I realized
I had been sitting there in my pajamas, with a black overcoat on,
and my top hat on my head, through all the conversations which
followed.

I talked to a number of people that night, and all my conversa-
tions were more or less expensive. I have never reckoned the cost
of Paul's little intrigue to me, but it must have been considerable.

How well I succeeded is borne out by the record. Not one word
of the story appeared in any newspaper until some ten days later,
when the New York Daily Mirror carried a story about a stick
long. It said that a dancer was in a Chicago hospital as a result of
a quarrel. No names, no places, no dates. I felt fine.

Jealousies run high in the Ballet. The peak of a dancer's life
is so brief that she must fight to get there as soon as she can and
stay there as long as she can. Every potential rival holds a knife
at her throat. Choreographers also have their pangs of jealousy,
and managers too.

Toumanova complained that during the last season she spent
under Basil's wing, when it was known that she was leaving with
Massine, people were constantly trying to trip her. She vowed, on
the box car in which she was born, that one night a hand came
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